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which, if the population be II,4+7,629, would 
give one crime, not accusal ion, for 885 persona— 
n proportion not less tlinn the accused even in 
England.” 

The nuthor gives references to other countries 
to establish the same facts, but the foregoing nrc 
deemed sufficient. Let ns examine his refer¬ 
ences to prove that education, founded on reli¬ 
gion, changes nnt only the form of crime, but 
greatly lessens the aggregate amount: 

” Scotland, compared with England, gives n 
different result. Of convicted criminals there 
were in Scotland in 182.7, one to 9,649 inhabit¬ 
ants; in England in 1826, there was one to 1,0S2. 

“Scotland ru distinguished from all the coun¬ 
tries named in this article, for its having the 
Christian religion as the basis of its whole sys¬ 
tem of national education: and this it is that 
gives it such a disparity, in jta criminal statis¬ 
tics, with other countries.” 

The writer goes on to cite various acts of the 
government, to show that, by the laws establish¬ 
ing the schools in Scotland, religion was made 
the basis j mid that the moans of education pro¬ 
vided were far more ample than in any of the 
countries heretofore mentioned: 

“The power to readnnd write und an acquaint- 
ance with the elements of arithmetic were pl aced 
within the reach of almost every individual, while 
nil classes of the people were enabled to road 
the Bible from their curliest years, and, with the 
assistance of the catechism, (which was regular¬ 
ly taught in every school,) have received the 
rudiments of a r el fg ions education , .such its they j 
could not have had the .mi me means of attain inij in 
any other country of Europe* It is supposed 
that about one-ninth part of the population are 
in the process of education. 

Let us now look nt Prussia, and inquire into 
the effects of the school system upon the morals 
of that community. 1 shall take occasion here¬ 
after to speak more fully of the Prussian system 
of education, and shall content myself now with 
simply presenting, in n few words, the deep reli¬ 
gious sentiment that pervades it, and the effect 
of it in diminishing crime. 

in the first place, the teachers in their sehools 
are required to he religious men, find their exam¬ 
ination, previous to their admission to office, is 
as particular in regard to their religious charac¬ 
ter, ns it is in regard to their intellectual. 

In the examination of Dr. J alius before the 
education committee of the British House of 
Commonf, July, 183 J, be was svked whether the 
teachers in the Prussian schools were persons of 
a religious turn of mind/ AnswerThe whole 
teaching of the seminaries is directed to instil in¬ 
to them a deep feeling of religion.” 

In the law of 1819, relating to the “training 
of primary teachers,” we find it declared—•* A 
schoolmaster, to be worthy of his vocation, should 
be pious, discreet, ami deeply impressed with the 
dignity and sacredness of iiis culling.” 

“The principal aim of primary schools should 
be to form men, sound both in body ami mind, 
ami to imbue the pupils with the sent intent of rc- 
Hi'ion, and with that zeal and love for the duties 
of n sc bool muster which is so closely allied to re ♦ 
ligion.” 

In the ordinance regulating the appointment of 
teachers it is declared—“As n genera) rule, any 
man of mature age, of irreproachable morals and 
sincere piety, who understands the duties of the 
office he aspires to fill, and givea satisfactory 
proofs that he docs, is fit for the post of public 
teacher.” 

Without fatiguing your attention with n detail 
of the statistics given by our author, I will mere¬ 
ly add that fourteen years after the establishment 
of this system of education in Prussia, the total 
Fmiiu me NuuUi"rn i.invari .virnrii^T. amount of the crime in the kingdom hud deereas- 
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Permit me here by proofs, taken from a very 
able writer to establish the fact, that no system 
of education ever yet tried, unless religion were 
the foundation, has done more than to change the 
form of crime, without lessening, even in the smnl- 

lout its iimnnnf. 

“In France,” according to the celebrated sta¬ 
tistical tables of M. Guerry, “out of 7,117 crimen 
- vie against llic person, und 5,282 against 
property; that Is uw l: a, nearly. 

The same peculiarity obtains in comparing the 
different provinces of l'ranec, as may be seen 
from the tables referred to, It is well known 
that civilization is far more advanced in the north 
of France than in the south. In the north of 
France in 1829, there was one male pupil li» eve¬ 
ry Iti inhabitants; in the south, only 1 to411. In 
the same year, of 69 crimes in the north, 25 
were iigninst the per non; and -M- against proper¬ 
ly- 

in I’.ngiunu, oat oi 11 : 1 , 888 , a total number ot 
crimes reported from ISIO to 182(1, 2,539 were 
crimes against the person, and 119,319 against 
property. In Norway, (he pcrcvntmu in 1826, is 
10 crimes against the person, and 90 against pro¬ 
perty ; as 1:9 

In Spain in 1826, the per centum is 37 crimes 
against the person, and 63 against property; us 
!: 2, nearly. 

In Massachusetts, the per eontiim is 635 crimes 
against the person, and 9,361 against property; as 
1: 16 nearly. 

From this statement wc see Unit crime changes 
its form with the advance of'civilization, nnd the 
general diffusion of knowledge; crimes against 
the person decreasing, amt crimes against proper¬ 
ty increasing, with the increase of the means of 
education. This fact—the simple change of the 
form of vice, as the effect of civilization—hits 
hud not a little influence in leading many to 
1 lie erroneous conclusion, that the mere diffu¬ 
sion of human kuoivlcdge, unaided by Christian¬ 
ity, is sufficient for the promotion of n sound mo- 
: rality. 

Ascot ding to these statements we see that the 
form of crime changes with the advance of know¬ 
ledge and civilization. I now proceed to show 
that education, unaided by Christianity, may 
give a new plmsis to crime; it has no poivor to 
1 expel it. 

The statements I nm about to present, though 
collated from the most authentic sources with 
great care, can claim to be only an approxima¬ 
tion to the exact result. But still they nrc so 
uniform, so broad nnd palpable, that they appear 
to my mind ns satisfactory fur the purpose for 
which l now introduce them, tin the most com¬ 
plete data could make them. First then let us 
compare, in different countries, the proportion of 
crimes committed, to the means of education on- 
toyed: 

France, in the north and the south, is wide-1 
ly distinguished in civilization nnd the means of j 
education- In the north of France, there is one ' 
male pupil to nbout fourteen inhabitants. In the 
south, tliero is one to nbout forty.five. And al¬ 
lowing an equal provision for an equal number of 
females, it would make the proportion one pupil 
to nbout Bcvcn inhabitants in the north, and one 
to about twenty-three in the south: and this 
would make, of the whole population, not more 
than one in three who could rend and write, nnd 
i one in fourteen of the inhabitants receiving edu¬ 
cation. Now if education has a tendency to ex- 
I pel crime, wo shall see a difference in the crimi¬ 
nal statistics of the north and south of France, 

'favorable to the latter. Is it so l Exactly the 
1 reverse, according to Mr. Guerry. For though 
he tnnkes it appear, as was before shown, that 
1 tltcre were more crimes against the person in the 
south nnd west of Franco than in the north and 
cast, yet the total amount of crime shows u gren- 
I ter proportion in the north than in the south. 

From the tables he has so carefully prepared, ex- 
| bibbing the precise amount of instruction and 
crime iu each department of France, I should 
I think the average would be about one hundred 
crimes tn the north to eighty in the south. In 
the whole of France the number of accused were 
' in the proportion of one in +,195 of the popula* 

1 tion. 

2. Let ua now compare England nnd Woles 
with France. In Eng (ami and Wales, out of n 
population of nlmost fourteen millions, it is sup¬ 
posed that about seven millions can rend nnd 
write: that is, about one in two, end one in se¬ 
ven, in the whole population, are supposed to be 
receiving education. The total number of crime* 
brought before courtsof justice in England in 182S 
was 15,5G+; in the proportion of one to 721 in¬ 
habitants. 

3. Eet us now compare Spain with England. I 
have no means of ascertaining the proportion of 
those who enn read and write, to the whole num¬ 
ber of inhabitants in Spain; but wo are very safe 
in supposing it to bo far less than in Englnud or 
France. 

In 1826 according to official reports, the num¬ 
ber of criminula in Spain omounted to 12,937 > 
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